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Chapter I. 


June 18, 1790, a prolific but somewhat caustic 
diarist, the Rev. William Bentley of Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, wrote this entry in his diary: 

“News that last night Madame Derby died in Hing- 
ham. She was the widow of the celebrated Dr. 
Hersey who gave a generous donation of one thou¬ 
sand pounds to the College at Cambridge as a 
foundation for a Professorship in Medicine, etc. His 
widow married Capt. Derby of this town who was a 
parishioner when I came to Salem, but died soon 
after. She was short of stature, naturally ingenuous, 
but above instruction. The specimens of her needle¬ 
work etc. resemble the efforts of an uninstructed 
native. She was cheerful, capable of flattery, but not 
sudden in her friendships. Her conversation was 
about her own affairs. At church she slept from 
mental inaptitude for reflection. She was vigorous 
in her demands, ready to employ the poor, but not 
to give without their labor. The widow it is said 
has left another 1000 pounds to the College, several 


benefactions to the School at Hingham and numerous 
legacies, but it cannot be known at present what 
they are as she was continually changing her dis¬ 
position of affairs. Great curiosity is excited respect¬ 
ing the particulars of her last will and testament/' 

Who was this woman whose death excited “great cu¬ 
riosity” in Salem, then the sixth largest town in America? 
Little did the caustic Bentley realize that he was writing 
the obituary of one of the most remarkable, but little 
known, women of our colonial days ... a woman who 
had three islands named after her, who founded the first 
co-educational school in New England and who, jointly 
with her first husband, endowed a chair of medicine at 
Harvard that marked the start of the first medical school 
in this country. 

History, a wag once remarked, is merely fiction with 
gray whiskers. About this woman, bom Sarah Langley 
in Hingham, Massachusetts nearly 250 years ago, most 
of our early knowledge is legendary. But legends don't 
grow up about nonentities. 

The legend about her, which has been repeated so 
often that it has generally been accepted as history, is 
that Sarah Langley was the daughter of a poor fisherman 
living on Langleys Island in Hingham Harbor. One of 
her household chores was to row ashore every day to 
Martins Well on the beach at the head of the Cove to 
replenish the family water supply. 

Here one day when she — a ragged but very beautiful 
child — was struggling with the buckets at the wells 
rim, a young sprig named Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, scion of 
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one of Hingham s wealthiest families who was riding by, 
stopped to help the girl in her task. Overwhelmed by her 
beauty and charm, he promptly fell in love with her and 
went on to win her hand in marriage. 

It is a shame to have to shave the gray whiskers off this 
entrancing bit of fiction and get at the more prosaic facts. 
Sarah Langley was born in Hingham on April 18, 1714, 
in her fathers home on the comer of Town Street (now 
North Street) and Fish Lane (now Ship Street). Her 
father did own Langleys Island, but he never lived there. 

Besides owning a small boat yard, he operated the 
homestead as an inn, but since there were few — if any 
— travellers who wanted lodgings in a town as small and 
as out of the way as Hingham, its chief source of revenue 
was the tap room. And that lays to rest the myth that 
Sarah was poor. Who ever heard of a poor saloon keeper! 

Sarah’s grandfather was one of the early settlers. He 
came from Hingham in Norfolk County in England 
shortly after the Rev. Peter Hobart and his little band of 
Pilgrims had landed in Bare Cove in 1635, and found 
their ideal homesite in a little valley surrounded by gently 
rolling heavily wooded hills with a brook of sparkling 
fresh water running down to the sea. Nostalgically, they 
named their newly found Eden on these grim shores — 
Hingham. 

What prompted these pioneers to give up their com¬ 
fortable houses and successful trades in their homeland 
to undergo the discomforts of life on the edge of a wilder¬ 
ness across the little known, turbulent North Atlantic? 
The compelling urge that drove these emigres on was 
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a desire for greater political and religious freedom. They 
came from a county in England where, during the pre¬ 
vious centuries, more “heretics” had been burned at the 
stake than in all the rest of the counties in England com¬ 
bined. They deeply resented the attempts of the Stuart 
Kings to emasculate Parliament to restrict their religious 
freedom and force taxation upon them without their 
consent. 

The two hundred and fifty odd Pilgrims who came to 
Hingham in the early years were a homogeneous group. 
There were, for instance, nine Lincolns of whom four 
were named Thomas. To distinguish between them, they 
were known as Thomas the weaver, Thomas the husband¬ 
man, Thomas the cooper and Thomas the miller. 

Grandfather John Langley was allotted, according to 
custom, a homesite on Town Street and an acre of the 
towns common land to cultivate for his food supply. This 
latter grant was described in the deed “which land lyeth 
near the fresh meadows at the westward end of the Town 
and it contains one acre of land and is bounded with the 
Town common land westward and northward and with 
the land of William Hersey toward the southwest and 
the land of Thomas Lincoln (husbandman) toward the 
south.” Such lucid descriptions of property boundaries 
is perhaps one of the reasons why title researchers in 
New England turn prematurely gray! However confusing 
the boundary lines may seem to the legal mind, love 
found a way to cross the line when John’s oldest daughter 
(Sarahs aunt) married her neighbor, William Hersey, 
one of Hinghams largest land owners, in 1691. 
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Sarahs grandmother was an Otis, whose father, John, 
owned a farm on what is now known as Otis Hill. When 
old John died, he left to his daughter in his will "my two 
feather boulsters, one Rugg, a cotton blankett and my 
bigest brasse kittle” — a generous inheritance to help 
keep the wolf from the door of the Langley familyl 

Sarah was the first and only surviving child of John and 
Hannah Vickery Langley. A brother, born three years 
later, lived only five months — just long enough to have 
his name added to the appallingly long list inscribed on 
the Hingham tombstones of that period, reading: "Died 
in Infancy”. 

Sarah Langley grew to womanhood in a primitive 
period. Public schools of a sort did exist in Hingham in 
her day, but only for boys. Sarah was 53 years old before 
the first public school for girls was started. There were 
sporadic dame schools conducted by indigent ladies, 
where girls were supposed to be taught to read and write 
and do needlework, but there is no evidence that she ever 
attended one, yet she did learn to read and write. 

There were lots of interesting things to see and do right 
at her doorstep. There was the grain mill just down 
Town Street, that was operated by the ebb and flow of 
the tide. Gates hung in a sluiceway opened with the 
rising tide and closed at the flood to confine a head of 
water to turn the great stone grinding wheels. This mill 
was old even when Sarah was a child; it was built during 
the reign of Charles I, in the year 1643. Until it was 
"remodeled” into stores a few years ago, it was one of 
the oldest mills in America. 
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Then across the street at the head of the Cove was her 
fathers boat yard — a constant attraction for the eager 
inquisitive child. Sitting on a stringpiece, Sarah could 
watch the ox teams coming down from Neck Gate Hill, 
hardly a mile away, loaded widi native oak planking for 
the shallop or dogbody, whichever might be in process of 
construction that day. No Leviathans these ... a shal¬ 
lop was about the size of a ships boat either open 
or partly decked over with a single mast. And the “dog- 
body” — a two master — never exceeded 40 feet in 
length. It had a straight stem with no bowsprit, a square 
stern and two open holds where fishermen could stand 
to handle their lines. It was not until after the Revolu¬ 
tion that larger boats were built along the Hingham 
waterfront. The early settlers of Hingham were farmers 
— not sailors. They were dependent on fish for food, but 
the waters of the bay and inland coves teemed with fish, 
so that they had no need for boats for off shore fishing. 

Perhaps Sarah would wait at the yard until the 
foreman, glancing at the sun over his shoulder to check 
the time of day, called out in his penetrating voice, 
“GROG-O”. Then the men would drop their tools, take 
a generous swig at their rum bottles, light up their pipes 
with their rank home-grown tobacco, and take what we 
call today a “coffee break”. 

On another day, she might wander to the top of the 
hill behind her home where Hinghams island-studded 
harbor, sheltered from the sea by a long narrow strip of 
land like an encircling arm, lay before her. On the left 
was steep Weariall Hill, descriptively named because it 
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wearied all who had to climb it. The name was changed 
to Otis Hill some years later, in honor of John Otis, the 
grandfather of the Revolutionary hero James Otis. In 
the distance the shaft of Boston Light, the first lighthouse 
in America, was just visible over the Town of Hull. And 
nearer at hand was her fathers island, called Langley’s 
with its two little satellite islands. 

Again Sarah’s wayward feet might take her down Town 
Street across Magoon’s Bridge over the brook, past the 
whipping post and up Batcheller’s Row (now Main 
Street) by the Meeting House, known later on as the Old 
Ship Church, and then on past the home of Samuel Thax- 
ter, who — many years later — led a company of Hing- 
ham men to the French & Indian wars. He was captured 
in the disastrous action at Fort Edward, stripped of his 
clothing, bound to a tree and about to be burned alive, 
when a French officer saved him. He made his way back 
through hundreds of miles of wilderness to Hingham, 
where the rumor of his death had already preceded him. 
As he rode into the west end of the town, a friend, Galeb 
Bates, saw him and cried out, “Is it really you, Major? 
Why, we buried you today!” 

Then there were long summer days when young Sarah 
and her friends picnicked on her father’s island in the 
harbor, while he replenished the family larder by fishing. 
Every nook and comer of Langley’s Island, and the two 
little neighboring islands, were familiar to her — so fa¬ 
miliar that the first cartographers of the area listed them 
as Ragged, Sarah’s and Langley’s Islands — titles that 
have survived to this day. 
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One wonders what little Sarah, just entering her teens, 
must have felt on that thunderous fall evening which the 
Rev. Neamiah Hobart of Cohasset described in his diary 
on October 29, 1727: “This evening after the Lords Day 
about 40 minutes after 10 happened the most general and 
violent shock of an earthquake that has been known 
among us. It lasted 2 or 3 minutes and several times, in 
the night after, distant rumblings were heard and further 
shocks at times until July 22, 1728.” 

Earthquakes in New England? Sarah lived through 
that one and one other over a quarter of a century later, 
the record of which has been left us by two famous 
diarists: John Adams, living in Braintree (now Quincy) 
wrote on November 18, 1775 — “The earthquake con¬ 
tinued for 4 minutes. The house seemed to rock and reel 
as if it would fall in rains about us. Many chimneys were 
shattered by it.” And in Salem, Chief Justice Benjamin 
Lynde, Jr. noted that day in his diary: “About 4 in the 
morning was a most terrible earthquake which shook 
down many chimneys in the town and though hardly as 
severe as ye earthquake of 1727 yet the effects and quak¬ 
ing were vastly more surprising.” This was a part of the 
great earthquake that devastated Lisbon, Portugal on 
the same day. 

Its all very well to follow Sarah at play round the 
countryside, but the lot of women in Colonial New Eng¬ 
land was anything but a picnic. Existence for them, from 
our point of view, was pretty grim. On their shoulders 
fell the task not only of caring for the livestock, the cows, 
the sheep and the hens and the preparation of fruits and 
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vegetables for winter storage, but the making of most of 
the clothing and the household linens. 

The early settlers in Hingham grew their own flax in 
common lands in the town. The crop was so vitally 
important that the Selectmen each year appointed a “Sur¬ 
veyor of Flax” whose duty it was to see that the produc¬ 
tion of the fields was unimpaired. They had brought the 
flax seed with them from England. When ready for 
harvest, the stalks were pulled — not cut — and tied up 
in bundles. These bundles were then immersed in a 
pond of stagnant water, commonly designated as the 
flax pond. This treatment was called “retting” and was 
continued until the woody stalks were well rotted. Then 
the flax had to be dried and “Broken”. This was done on 
a heavy table equipped with a wooden breaker that 
came down into a slot or trough in the middle of the 
table. This process broke and chopped up the straw. 
After breaking, the flax had to be “hackled” to remove 
the broken straw particles and to lay the fibres straight 
and even for the spinning wheel. This was done by draw¬ 
ing the flax through a graduated series of hackles, a comb¬ 
like instrument with iron teeth set in wooden blocks. 
Then it would be Sarah’s job to spin the flax into thread 
on the spinning wheel in the kitchen. Much of the cloth 
woven on the foot-powered home looms was known as 
“linsey-woolsey” — a coarse material with a warp of 
linen and the filler of wool. 

What did Sarah look like? The only portrait we have 
of her was painted by a rather second rate artist when 
she was more than sixty years old. The picture hangs on 
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the wall of the famous school she founded in Hingham 
just before her death, where it has watched over genera¬ 
tions of students for 166 years. She may have been called 
Ragged Sarah Langley by her young playmates, but in 
the face that looks down at you from the wall, there is 
irrefutable evidence of her beauty, her charm and her 
character. She was flaxen haired with a clear complexion, 
inherited probably from her English ancestry. She had 
a piquant oval face with a straight somewhat haughty 
nose, lips that were quick to smile but could close into 
a stubborn line when she was crossed, and deep blue 
eyes set rather wide apart imder a generous brow. Those 
eyes could sparkle with laughter, but they could also be 
cooly detached and analytical. 

Beauty like Sarahs inevitably attracted a large follow¬ 
ing among the young men of her day, but of all the 
suitors, one led die pack almost from die beginning. He 
was young Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, a distant cousin of Sarah’s 
aunt, a graduate of Harvard in 1718 and already begin¬ 
ning to make a name for himself in his chosen profession 
in Hingham. 

After finishing his undergraduate course at Harvard, 
young Hersey went on to study medicine under a French 
doctor named Dalhonde in Boston. There was then no 
medical school at Harvard — or anywhere else in 
America for that matter. Ezekiel apparently fretted un¬ 
der the arrangement, pardy because Dr. Dalhonde was 
opposed to inoculation for smallpox, while Ezekiel be¬ 
lieved in it. Ezekiel was one of the first who "submitted 
to the preventive process”. 
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So Ezekiel left Dr. Dalhonde to study with Dr. Hughly 
Kennedy under an apprentice agreement that read "to 
live with Dr. Kennedy the space of two years and to give 
said Kennedy the sum of 100 pounds for his instructing 
him in the knowledge of physic and surgery and to find 
him meat, drink, washing and lodging”. 

As a suitor, Dr. Hersey had some advantages over his 
rivals. In the first place, he was the Langley family doc¬ 
tor, and there is at least one record of his having treated 
Sarah over a period of a year, and being paid six pounds 
for doing it! Then, too, the doctors family was one of 
the wealthiest in the whole community. Young Ezekiel 
was one of the three men in town rich enough to own a 
"chair” — a two wheeled hooded gig sometimes called 
a "chaise”. 

What a thrill it must have given Sarah when the doc¬ 
tor's chair tooled up to the modest Langley home on 
Town Street to take her for a drive. Little did she care 
that the springs on the chair were made of wood and that 
the roads were nothing but rutted cart tracks. 

All about were drives ideally suited for courtship. 
Ezekiel could take her along the edge of the cove and 
follow the Plymouth trail to Lyfords Liking where the 
Little Weir River made its way in to the sea, and on over 
the rise until they came to the long stretch of Nantasket 
Beach. Here was an ideal place for Ezekiel to impress his 
girl friend with his horsemanship, or to sit with her and 
watch the waves breaking gently on miles of smooth sand. 
Then perhaps to drive on to the top of AUerton Hill. 
There before them was a sweeping panorama; to the 
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north the mouth of Boston Harbour with its fringe of 
Brewster Islands, and beyond, on the hazy horizon, the 
towns of Winthrop, Marblehead and Gloucester. To the 
west lay the seven hills of Boston, whose dark contours 
might be outlined in crimson by the setting sun. 

Or again, perhaps their ride might take them up Batch- 
ellers Row, past the Home Meadows and on to Turkey 
Hill with its beautiful view out over the Atlantic. This 
hill was the favorite hunting ground for townspeople 
looking for birds for their Thanksgiving dinners. It was 
on this same hilltop nearly three quarters of a century 
later, that people for miles around gathered to watch the 
disastrous naval action between the American frigate 
"Chesapeake” and the British man of war Shannon in 
the War of 1812. 
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Chapter II. 


I t may be that the death of Sarah s father in the spring 
of 1738 hastened the publishing of the banns between 
the young couple, for on Sunday, July 30,1738 they were 
married in the Meeting House — tbe famous meeting 
house now known as the Old Ship Church, which was 
built in 1681 and is still standing today . . . the oldest 
church in continuous use in America. Sarah was 24 years 
old, he was five years her senior. 

We can visualize Sarah standing with her man before 
the high pulpit under the great curved beams, like the 
knees of a ship that met overhead to support the roof of 
the church. She was dressed in a tight fitting V-shaped 
bodice, laced up the front over a white stomacher with 
a lace trimmed square neck. Her sleeves were elbow 
length, trimmed with lace. Her skirt was fastened at 
the waist over a hooped petticoat. She wore no wedding 
veil. Sarah . . . cool, self possessed and utterly charming. 

Ezekiel, looking tall in comparison with his little bride, 
was dressed in a plain broadcloth coat, flaring over the 
hips, with a row of large plated silver buttons down the 
front. His waistcoat was long, reaching to the knees. His 
breeches were gathered in at the knees with silver buck¬ 
les. He wore white stockings with black square-toed 
shoes. A neck cloth of linen with the ends hanging loosely 
on the breast, and lace wrist ruffles completed his wed¬ 
ding ensemble. 
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Gathered in the church for the ceremony must have 
been a representative group of Hinghams elite. It is 
doubtful if the men followed their usual sabbatical prac¬ 
tice of leaving the church in the noontime break between 
the interminable morning and afternoon sermons, to slake 
their thirst in the nearest tavern, lest they miss this excit¬ 
ing wedding. 

Surely, the Rev. John Hancock and his wife (Sarahs 
aunt) must have journeyed down for the occasion from 
neighboring Braintree, probably leaving their three year 
old son at home — the son who was to gain immortality 
with one flourish of his pen years later, when he became 
the first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Thaxters, headed by the only man in town with 
courage enough to list his occupation in the town records 
as “Gentleman”; the Lincolns, among them Samuel Lin¬ 
coln, the direct ancestor of Abraham Lincoln; the Herseys 
. . . they were all there sitting on the wooden benches. 

Not the least interesting of the participants was the 
Pastor, Ebenezer Gay. Gay had graduated from Harvard 
in 1714, one of a class of ten — four of whom were from 
Hingham. He had worked for his tuition at college by 
serving as a waiter at the Fellows table. When he was 
ordained at the Old Ship Church, Attorney General Dud¬ 
ley, Dr. Cotton Mather and two ministers were rowed 
down from Boston for the occasion in the “Castle Barge”. 

In spite of his forbidding appearance, his great leonine 
head with a gash of a mouth that must have endangered 
his ear lobes when he smiled, Gay was not only the men¬ 
tor and guide of his flock for nearly 70 years, he had a 
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contagious wit as well, as many stories about him testify. 

One day, journeying to Boston with a friend, they 
passed the gallows in Roxbury. “Where would you be. 
Dr. Gay, if those gallows had their due”, inquired the 
friend. “Riding to Boston alone” was Gay’s reply. 

On another occasion, Gay became suspicious that some¬ 
one was stealing hay from his bam. So one night he took 
his dark lantern and hid in some bushes to watch. Sure 
enough, a prowler appeared, made his way into the barn 
and came out with a bundle of hay over his shoulder. 
Gay waited until he had passed his hiding place, then he 
removed the candle from his dark lantern and, stealing up 
behind the thief, set fire to the hay and hastily retreated 
unobserved into his house. The next day the repentant 
thief came to confess. “Pastor”, he said, “I stole hay from 
your barn and the Lord sent down fire from Heaven to 
punish me for my sin.” 

Gay often exchanged pulpits with the Rev. Dr. Smith 
of Weymouth, who was John Adams’ father-in-law. After 
hearing Gay preach one Sunday, John Adams noted in his 
diary, “I have not heard a more affecting or more rational 
entertainment on any Sabbath for years.” 

The newly wedded couple took up their residence in 
the Hersey home — commonly called the “Mansion” — at 
the west end of the town on the old Boston Post Road. 
It was an estate of hundreds of acres, now partly occupied 
by a golf course. 

For Sarah, the change from her home in a rather 
shabby inn on Town Street, often at night echoing to 
the brawling of its drunken habitues, to the mansion was 
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almost Cinderella like. But she was, like Cinderella, quite 
equal to the duties of her new station in life. 

The big Hersey farm had acres and acres under cul¬ 
tivation. Wheat, rye, flax and hemp were the basic crops, 
but there were fields of pumpkins, Indian corn, parsnips 
and beets. Experimentally the farm was raining potatoes, 
newly introduced into the Colony. Flocks of sheep 
grazed on the rolling hills, and under the shadow of Fort 
Hill, cattle fed on the lush grass in the meadows. 

Sarah brought to the Hersey menage many qualities 
besides her graceful figure, her good looks, her gaiety 
and her charm. What she lacked in her knowledge of 
household arts, she made up in her ability to run the 
estate. Her husband, dedicated to his profession, had 
little time to give to its management. Sarah did not lack 
for hands in conducting the farm. There were indentured 
servants in the fields and at least one of her household 
servants was a negro slave girl. She had a platform built 
in a tree beside her house where she could sit unobserved 
and watch her farm laborers at work. Woe to any who 
shirked their jobs! This platform almost proved her 
undoing once. She was sitting there one hot summer 
day, dressed in old work clothes, peering out through 
the foliage, when she spied a two-horse chariot coming 
down the Post Road, bringing unexpected visitors. She 
rushed down from her perch, raced to the hen yard, 
seized a couple of birds, wrung their necks, threw them 
into the kitchen to the cook with orders to have them 
served for lunch. Then she went to the front door to 
greet her guests, still in her old clothes and, pretending 
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to be the maid, assured them that Madam was dressing 
and would be down in a few minutes. And in a few 
minutes, she was down as the smiling hostess. 

The Hersey mansion soon became the social center of 
the town. Sarah replaced a wall between two large rooms 
in the house with a movable partition so that the two 
rooms could be thrown together, making space for 20 
or 30 couples to dance at one time. Many a rout there 
lasted until two or three in the morning! 

Among the Kerseys’ closest friends outside of town 
were the Benjamin Lyndes of Salem. Lynde was a class¬ 
mate of Ezekiels at Harvard. He became Chief Justice 
of the Massachusetts Province Court and presided as 
judge at die trial of the British soldiers involved in the 
Boston Massacre. He was also a diarist and his notes refer 
many times to visits of the Herseys to Salem and of his 
family's journeys to Hingham. The Herseys, the Lyndes 
and their close friends, the Richard Derbys of Salem, saw 
much of each other. One entry in Lyndes diary reads: 
“Dined at Mr. Prats and paid Dr. Hersey $10”. On an¬ 
other occasion his diary records a dinner at which the 
other guests were the “President and Fellows of Harvard 
College and the Herseys of Hingham”. Judge Lynde had 
what we might call a country estate just outside the town 
which John Adams refers to in his diary as “Lynde’s 
Pleasure House”. There, friends met to spend the evening 
dancing, playing Keels, drinking spango and sack posset 
or enjoying poppet shows. There were days, too, when 
chariot loads of friends came up from Boston for great 
barbecues. 
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Sarah apparently found time for artistic pursuits too. 
She tried her hand at painting — probably under the 
tutelage of an artist named Hazlitt, whose father — a 
minister — had settled in neighboring Weymouth in the 
hopes that he might succeed to the pastorate at the Old 
Ship when Ebenezer Gay died. The only examples of 
Sarah’s art which have survived are several scenic door 
panels which she is reported to have painted in her 
friends the Thaxters’ house, while Hazlitt was doing the 
murals on the walls. 

Dr. Hersey’s clients ran the gamut from the wretchedly 
poor French-Canadian families who were settled in Hing- 
ham after the Acadian raid, to such distinguished citizens 
as John Adams from neighboring Braintree. Let John 
Adams tell of his first visit in his own words: “Being in a 
low state of health I went to my friend and physician, Dr. 
Saville. He was anxious for me and did not like to take 
upon himself the sole responsibility for my recovery. He 
invited me to a ride. I mounted my horse and rode with 
him to Hingham on a visit to Dr. Ezekiel Hersey — a 
physician of great fame who felt my pulse, looked in my 
eyes and pronounced this oracle: Tersevere and as sure 
as there is a God in heaven you will recover’. He was an 
everlasting talker and ran out into history, philosophy, 
metaphysics and frequently put questions to me as if he 
wanted to sound me and see if there was anything in me 
besides hectic fever.” 

Dr. Hersey had many interests in town beyond his pro¬ 
fession. 

In 1763, the town — becoming alarmed at the increase 
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in “drunkenness and moral decay” in Hingham — named 
Dr. Hersey on a committee to “devise measures for the 
encouragement of industry and economy”. At the town 
meeting a year later, the committee reported three re¬ 
solves, the first of which was “That we by all ways and 
means in our power encourage and promote the practice 
of virtue and suppressing of vice and immorality, the 
latter of which seems daily increasing among us, and the 
decay of the former much to be lamented. And for the 
promoting of one and discouraging the other we appre¬ 
hend that lessing the number of licensed houses would 
greatly contribute to the purpose and that not more than 
three retailers in the North Parish, two in the East and 
one in the South would be as many as would be consistent 
with the interests of the community”. 

Actually, there were about 15 inns or taverns at that 
time. The “resolve” was rejected by vote of the town! 

Dr. Ezekiel Hersey died on December 9, 1770 at 61 
years of age. He left his entire estate to his widow with 
the request that she pay 1000 pounds to Harvard, the 
interest to be used for the support of a “Professor of Anat¬ 
omy and Physic”. 

What this meant to Harvard can best be expressed by 
quoting from the records of the Corporation of Harvard 
College, dated November 9, 1772: “Mrs. Derby lately 
the relick of Ezekiel Hersey Esq. of Hingham Physician, 
and Executrix of his last will and testament has this day 
paid into the College Treasury one thousand pounds be¬ 
queathed by him to the Corporation of Harvard College 
and to their successors, the interest thereof by them to 
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be appropriated towards the support of a Professor of 
Anatomy and Physic and for that use only. The Corpora¬ 
tion take this occasion to express their grateful sense of 
the regard Dr. Hersey hath shown to the interests of 
learning in this generous bequest towards an Institution 
long wished for in this Society and the great importance 
of which from his eminent knowledge and large expe¬ 
rience in his profession he thoroughly understood . . . 
an Institution which will do honor to his memory in all 
future generations. At the same time they return their 
sincere thanks to Mrs. Derby for the obliging manner in 
which she hath fulfilled the will of the deceased. And 
desire that she would favor them with the loan of Dr. 
Hersey s portrait that a copy may be taken at the expense 
of the College and placed in the Philosophy Chamber 
with the portraits of other founders of professorships.” 

Harvard marks this date as the start of its Medical 
School, the first such school in America, but it was not 
until Sarah’s additional gift, nearly twenty years later, 
that the fund was sufficient to set up full scale instruction 
in medicine. 

The Boston News Letter, the weekly newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Boston at the time carried a fulsome account of 
Dr. Herseys life, but the really great tribute in his honor 
was paid by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes nearly 80 years 
later. 

In his address on the Benefactors of the Medical School 
at Harvard delivered in 1850, Dr. Holmes said: “This 
noble gift to Harvard College and a single deed still 
nobler in its character are all that I will relate of him. 
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They alone constitute a biography. Dr. Hersey was called 
to a colored female while in critical circumstances, 
another physician having failed to afford relief. It was 
on a winter night and during a cold snow storm, the 
distance 8 miles. The message was delivered to him 
under some doubts whether he ought to expose himself, 
but he replied, “Whether white or black, she is of the 
human family and shall have my assistance”. When he 
arrived at the log hut in the woods, he found he had left 
some articles at home which the case required, he 
returned for the purpose, rode a second time to the 
patient and administered the necessary assistance and 
her life was preserved.” 
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Chapter III. 


S arah was 56 years old when Ezekiel died. The estate 
she inherited made her one of the wealthy women of 
her day. The depth of Ezekiels devotion to her is reflected 
in the simplicity of his will, written in an age when men 
imposed all sorts of restrictions on their heirs. His trust 
in her judgment must have been profound and it seems 
quite possible that her business ability and her skill in the 
management of her husbands property had had a good 
deal to do with the size of the estate at his death. 

Sarah was left a lonely woman. Both her mother and 
father were dead, she had no brothers or sisters, and no 
children. We can imagine Sarah turning to her close 
friends, the Lyndes in Salem, for comfort in her bereave¬ 
ment. Whether the tall distinguished looking, recently 
widowed Capt. Richard Derby was a part of Salems 
attraction for Sarah, we have no way of knowing. We 
can be sure that she, a still attractive woman, was much 
too mature to have her head turned by a sudden fancy. 

Yet ten months after Ezekiels death, Sarah became 
the bride of Richard Derby. Whatever the causes that 
led up to the wedding, Capt. Derby was certainly no 
fortune hunter because a few days before the ceremony, 
he and Sarah signed an ante nuptial agreement waiving 
all dower rights. The agreement, still in existence, begins 
quaintly: 
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“Articles of Agreement” 

made this fifth day of October in the eleventh year 
of the Reign of King George the Third, Annoque 
Domini Seventeen Hundred and Seventy One, be¬ 
tween Richard Derby of Salem in the County of 
Essex, merchant, and Sarah Hersey of Hingham in 
the County of Suffolk, widow, and the Rev. Daniel 
Shute of Hingham aforesaid, clerk, of the third part.” 

In the agreement Sarah lists in general terms her many 
possessions “farms messuages houses, barns, money, debts 
owed her” over which her new husband was to have no 
control. Trust canny Sarah not to let her heart run away 
with her head! 

Derby was 59 years old, a widower of 18 months stand¬ 
ing, with five grown children. The wedding ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Ebenezer Gay in Hingham. 
The Essex Gazette, published in Salem, in a masterly 
stroke of journalism, carried one sentence in its social 
column of October 22, 1771 reading: “Capt. Richard 
Derby, an eminent merchant of this town, married Sarah 
Hersey, widow of the late Dr. Hersey of Hingham.” And 
thats the only printed account of the wedding that seems 
to have survived. 

Richard Derby, like Ezekiel Hersey, was an outstand¬ 
ing man of his time. He went to sea as a cabin boy and 
by the time he was twenty odd, he was in command of 
the schooner “Ranger” trading between Salem and the 
West Indies. On one trip the owner commissioner Derby 
to buy a 17-year-old negro boy for him. 
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Most of the outgoing cargoes were fish, a product so 
common on the Massachusetts coast that it had little 
cash value, and the return cargoes were mostly molasses, 
a by-product from sugar cane in the Islands. The thrifty 
Yankees, however, converted the molasses into rum for 
re-sale at a tidy profit! 

Capt. Derby was soon operating vessels of his own 
which, together with the wharves, warehouses and land 
he acquired, made him a wealthy man. He had retired 
from active business when he married Sarah. His ship¬ 
ping interests were being managed by his brilliant son, 
Elias Haskett Derby, who was beginning to develop the 
East India trade that was to make Elias one of Americas 
first millionaires and Salem the richest port in the country. 

Capt. Derby occupied many positions of prominence 
in Ins community. He was a member of the General 
Court from 1769 to 1773 and on the Governors Council 
from 1774 to 1776. He was an ardent Whig — as all 
ship owners were — and took an active part in resistance 
to Britain’s repressive laws. When the British commander 
in Boston sent Col. Luce with a detachment of troops to 
seize some cannon that were supposed to be hidden in 
Salem, it was Capt. Derby who defied them with these 
brave words: “Find them if you can. They’ll never be 
surrendered”. The British retired without firing a shot or 
the revolution might have started in Salem instead of at 
Lexington some months later. 

Life in Salem was an entirely different affair from life 
in Hingham, although both were coastal towns, separated 
only by about 25 miles of water. Hingham was a farming 
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community depending on the land for its living. Its har¬ 
bor was too shallow and too far from the open sea to be 
a port of call. The homes along Hingham s streets were 
simple four square houses devoid of architectural orna¬ 
ment. They were built by good artisans with an instinc¬ 
tive sense of the beauty of straight lines and good pro¬ 
portions, but with neither the time nor the money to 
embellish their handiwork. 

Salem, on the other hand, was a roaring roistering sea¬ 
faring town of 6000, which made it the sixth largest town 
in America. Its taxes paid one quarter of the entire cost 
of running the Province. Young men in Salem went to 
sea in their teens, rose to be captains of ships in their 
twenties and retired with comfortable fortunes before 
they were fifty. The British Parliament passed many 
restrictive acts, hoping to curb the growing trade between 
Salem merchants and the West Indies, one in particular 
required that all shipments from the West Indies must 
be cleared through London before they could be ex¬ 
ported to the Colonies. But Yankee skippers, trusting in 
their seamanship and the speed of their vessels, paid 
little heed to the restrictions. Hardly a day passed that 
didn’t see at least one ship, all sails set, rounding the end 
of Bakers Island and making up the harbor. An excited 
crowd would gather on the dock to watch the cocky 
young captain standing on the quarter deck, dressed to 
the nines bellowing his orders through his speaking 
trumpet as he brought his ship up, all standing, off the 
pier head. 

This was Salem, the town that was to be Sarah’s home 
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for twelve years. It was a town of wealth with many fine 
homes, not the least of which was the stately Derby 
mansion built of brick on Derby Street, where Sarah was 
to live. Of the town, John Adams wrote at the time in 
his diary: “The homes are the most elegant and grand 
that I have seen in any maritime town”. 

By her second marriage, Sarah had acquired not only 
step-children, but also step-grandchildren. The years 
had not dimmed Sarah s charm apparently because her 
new family liked her, so much so that Richards favorite 
son, Elias Haskett Derby, named one of his sons Ezekiel 
Hersey Derby, in honor of his stepmother’s first husband! 

She was no stranger to Salem’s society because of her 
many visits to the town during the years, but now there 
were storm clouds on the horizon that were putting a 
damper on social affairs. It was even becoming unpatri¬ 
otic to drink tea. Salem was seething with resentment 
against the restrictions being placed on the colonies by 
the mother country. The Boston Massacre, which occured 
just before Sarah went to Salem to live, was a lively 
topic of conversation because Judge Lynde, her good 
friend, was the trial judge in the legal action that followed 
it. Then, three years later came the Boston Tea Party 
in which some of Sarah’s friends took part. In reprisal 
the British Parliament, at the instigation of King George 
the Third, closed the port of Boston, revoked the charter 
of Massachusetts and appointed a military governor, 
Thomas Gage, with despotic powers over the colony. 

This led the irate citizens to the creation of a Provincial 
Congress in Concord, with Sarah’s cousin John Hancock 
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as its president, which began collecting arms and organ¬ 
izing provincial troops. In April 1775, Gage was ordered 
to arrest John Hancock and Samuel Adams and send them 
over to England to be tried as traitors. It was the famous 
March on Lexington and Concord on April 19th that 
set off the Revolutionary War. Paul Reveres ride to 
alarm the countryside saved Hancock and Adams from 
arrest at Lexington. 

The outbreak of the war had a profound effect on the 
fortunes of the Salemites, dependent as they were on their 
ocean going shipping. The British fleet established a 
blockade along die whole coast line that made it prac¬ 
tically impossible for merchant ships to put to sea. In 
many of die smaller ports, ships were pulled up into 
creeks and hidden, to be safe from British landing parties. 

But it was a different story in Salem. The Derbys and 
other ship owners promptly converted their merchant 
ships into armed privateers, which slipped through the 
blockade and began preying on British commerce all 
over the Atlantic. These privateers operated under 
“Letters of Marque and Reprisal” issued by the Con¬ 
tinental Congress over John Hancocks signature as Pres¬ 
ident. The powers granted to these privateers were wide, 
but there were some restrictions. One rule provided that 
“If you or any of your officers or crew in cold blood kill 
or maim or by Torture or otherwise, cruelly inhumanly 
and contrary to common Usage and the Practice of 
civilized Nations in war, treat any Person or Persons 
surprised in the Ship or Vessel you shall take, the Of¬ 
fender shall be severely punished”. 
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Privateering proved to be a profitable business. It is 
estimated that more than 700 privateers operated out of 
American ports during the Revolution and that their 
prizes amounted to more than $10,000,000. Cooperating 
with the minuscule American navy of the period, they 
harassed the British Coast until even the linen ships run¬ 
ning between Ireland and England had to have a naval 
convoy. Of one fleet of 65 British merchantmen sailing 
from Ireland to Grenada, under convoy only 25 reached 
their destination. Insurance rates rose from 2% on runs to 
Jamaica to 50% without convoy. Many complaints were 
registered in Parliament that American naval action was 
actually destroying Britain’s sea borne trade. 

The news of the surrender of British army at Yorktown 
on October 19, 1781 reached Salem via a packet which 
landed in Newport and thence by post riders. It caused 
wild excitement in town, bells were rung, bonfires lighted 
and all the houses were illuminated. We can well imagine 
Sarah’s special elation when she lighted the candles in 
the Derby windows, because her good Hingham friend, 
General Benjamin Lincoln, had been appointed by 
George Washington to receive Lord Cornwallis’ sword 
on the battlefield. When news of the surrender at York¬ 
town reached England, Lord North, the Prime Minister, 
walked up and down his office in Londoy crying: “O God, 
its all over”. The great war for Independence was ac¬ 
tually over, although the peace treaty was not signed 
until September 3, 1783 in Paris. 

Richard Derby died in December 1783. In spite of 
the fact that he had made a waiver of dower rights with 
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Sarah before their marriage, he was generous to her in 
his will in which he said: 

"I give and bequeath unto my well beloved wife 
Sarah Derby her heirs and assigns, all and singular, 
the household furniture, goods, chattels and estate 
of every kind and sort which she brought to me upon 
and after our intermarriage and shall remain at my 
decease. I also give her my chariot and my two 
chariot horses. Also the sum of 100 pounds lawful 
money annually and every year while she shall 
remain my widow. Also my negro child Peggy.” 

The provision in the will qualifying the annuity to 
Sarah “as long as she shall remain my widow” would 
seem superfluous for any lesser woman than Sarah for 
she was 69 years old when Richard died. The negro 
child was, of course, a slave and had probably been 
Sarahs maid. 
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Chapter IV. 


ike a homing pigeon, Sarah returned to Hingham and 



JU took up her residence again in the mansion. The story 
goes that Nathan Lincoln, Dr. Ezekiel Herseys nephew, 
went to Salem and drove the chariot with its two horses 
back to Hingham with Sarahs wealth tied up in sacks 
under his feet, and that she had stones removed in her 
cellar wall to make a safe hiding place for her money in 
her Hingham home. 

At three score and ten years of age, even the indomi¬ 
table Sarah must have realized that she was at last on 
the sunset slope of life, for she put into effect a plan that 
had been in her mind for years. Deprived by her sex of 
an education that was open to the boys of her generation, 
her wealth and social position now made it possible for 
her to take steps to set an example for future genera¬ 
tions. 

On October 20, 1784, she executed a paper called the 
“Deed of Bargain and Sale” as a preliminary step to 
carry out her purpose of founding a co-educational 
school. Shorn of its legal verbiage it was a simple docu¬ 
ment. She deeded a piece of her property consisting of 
about l A acre of land on what is now Main Street, together 
with the two houses, a barn and outhouses on it, to a body 
of ten trustees, among them men whose names have lived 
in history . . . Rev. Ebenezer Gay and Rev. Daniel Shute, 
two ministers who have been called the fathers of 
American Unitarianism; Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, who 
served as aide to Gen. George Washington during the 
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Revolution; William Cushing of Scituate, Chief Justice 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, later to become 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Richard Cranch of Braintree, a brother-in-law of 
John Adams. 

The Trustees were to hold the property for one year, 
“yielding and paying therefor the rent of one barley com 
at the expiration of said term should it be lawfully 
demanded”. The uses of the property were to be defined 
in a Deed to be signed the next day. 

And on the next day, the now famous paper entitled 
the “Deed of Lease and Release” setting up the first co¬ 
educational school was issued. Many of the provisions 
in this Deed which established Derby School seem quaint 
to us now, but they were nothing short of revolutionary 
at the time. 

After Sarahs death, the deed was to convey to the 
trustees her land and the buildings thereon toward the 
maintenance and support of a school. . . “for the instruc¬ 
tion of all such males as shall be admitted therein, in the 
Latin, Greek, English and French languages, and in the 
sciences of Mathematics and Geography; and all such 
females as shall be admitted therein, in writing, and in 
the English and French languages, arithmetic and the 
art of needlework in general”. 

These provisions marked the first step in the education 
of both sexes on an equal status. It put an end to sex 
segregation in education. 

Sarah further provided that the Trustees admit “ . . . 
into said school, males from 12 years old and upward and 
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all such females from nine years old and upward whose 
parents, guardians or patrons may desire same. And at 
an age under twelve when any male is intended for ad¬ 
mission to Harvard College . . . subject however to the 
following condition, that is to say no scholar of either 
sex or any description shall be admitted to any of the 
advantages of said school unless he or she supply for 
the use thereof such a proportion of fire wood and at such 
seasons as the Trustees shall direct” 

Another provision in the deed called upon the trustees 
to “appoint annually some able member of the Gospel to 
deliver in the North Parish a sermon to the said scholars 
for the purpose of inculcating such principles as are 
suited to form the mind to virtue; for which, from the 
rents and profits aforesaid, he shall receive the sum of 
six pounds lawful money”. 

This sermon — now called the Derby Lecture — has 
been delivered annually to the pupils for 166 years. 

Busy as Sarah must have been with all the details 
involved in establishing a school, she still found time to 
enlarge her estate. She bought acres on Great Hill, more 
land extending to the Weymouth Bass River on the west 
and south to the Rockland town line, until her holdings 
could be figured in square miles rather than acres. 

Nor did she neglect her social activities. We have a 
first hand account of one gay weekend in Hingham in 
October 1787 when Sarah was 73 years old. It comes 
from one of the indefatigable pens of the Adamses, this 
time John Quincy Adams who was then an undergradaute 
at Harvard. Adams came to Hingham to attend the 
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ordination of his college chum, the Rev. Henry Ware, 
who succeeded to the pastorate of the Old Ship Church 
at the death of Ebenezer Gay. Adams, after describing 
the ordination ceremonies at the church, continues . . . 

“Oct. 24: And then I went to Mrs. Derby’s where it 
was said there was to be a dance. We found here a 
scene of confusion . . . however, by a manoeuvre which 
packed off about one half of the company our numbers 
were so much reduced that we were able to maintain 
a degree of order and regularity. I was lucky enough 

to draw Miss S-as a partner and danced with her 

a great part of the evening. It was between 2 and 3 in 
the morning before we broke up. 

Oct. 25 — the town (Hingham) is not so much 
crowded this day as it was yesterday. That class of 
people which is called by some persons the “rabble” 
(by which word is meant people who have neither a 
fortune nor an education at our university—alias a 
liberal education) went off chiefly last night. It was 
proposed that we have another dance this night. At 
about seven went again to Mrs. Derby’s hall where a 
partition between two chambers had been taken down 
which made it more convenient than it was the night 
before. There were about 30 gentlemen and 40 ladies; 
about 20 couples could stand up at once and the rest 
amused themselves with conversation or with playing 
at cards. Between 2 and 3 we broke up . . . but a 
number of the lads, after conducting their ladies home, 
retained the music and went serenading all over the 
town till daylight.” 
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Sarah died at the age of 76 on June 17, 1790. Her will, 
which had aroused “great curiosity” even in far away 
Salem, was a truly remarkable document. One of the 
first provisions in it was a bequest totaling $3353.59 to 
Harvard College “to promote the views of my first hus¬ 
band and to extend the knowledge of those arts and 
sciences which have principally for their object the pres¬ 
ervation of animal economy”. The money was in the 
newly established United States currency, which may 
account for the prevalent rumor that it was 1000 pounds. 

Then she gave 22 pounds to the First Church in Hing- 
ham, now known as die Old Ship, “for the purchase of six 
handsome silver cups for the Sacramental Table”. The 
inscription on these cups, still in use in the old church 
166 years later, reads: “Presented to the First Church in 
Hingham by Mrs. Sarah Derby once the consort of 
Ezekiel Hersey” The use of the old fashioned “f” in place 
of the “s” in the word “consort” has often led careless 
readers to say, “How quaint . . . the “comfort” of 
Ezekiel Hersey”. Was she? 

She left 200 pounds and all her household furniture to 
be divided equally between the late Ebenezer Gays 
children — Martin, Jothan, Abigail and Terusha. Among 
this furniture was a French chaise-longue which is now 
a part of the DuPont collection at Winterthur. 

She left her Mansion House at the west end of the 
Nortli Parish to Ezekiel Hersey Derby, son of Elias Has¬ 
kett Derby, together with 100 acres of her farm and two 
acres of salt marsh at Hockley (now part of the U.S. 
Naval Ammunition Depot). “Also my pew adjoining 
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the North side of the Meeting House. Also all my 
wheeled vehicles and sleighs except my new chaise”. 

Nearly everyone who had befriended Sarah through 
the years was mentioned in her will. She gave the Rev. 
Henry Ware, who preached her funeral service “my 
young horse and new chaise. Also 21 pounds to purchase 
any books he desires”. To Terusha Gay she left “the time 
and service of my negro girl” (Peggy, whom she had 
inherited from her second husband) until she arrives at 
the age of 18. I give said negro girl the bed and 2 pairs 
of sheets in the new chamber in the Mansion House, also 
a trust fund of 12 pounds to purchase such clothes as 
may be necessary when she arrives at age 18.” Her other 
“negro woman” she willed to the charge of the Rev. 
Daniel Shute with instructions to her trustees to pay 
him whatever he needed for her care for her natural life. 
Although Sarah was a slave owner, she obviously did 
not consider her negroes as property to be sold on the 
auction block. 

The residue of her estate she left to the Trustees of 
Derby School. John Thaxter, the first treasurer of the 
School, acknowledged the following items after the will 
was probated: 

“2617 pounds in Mass. State Notes, $700 Continental 
Loan Office Certificates, $825 Hardy’s Indents, 2426 
pounds in private notes of hand, $225 in old con¬ 
tinental money. Sundry articles of furniture valued 
at 31 pounds. A clock for the use of the school and 
Madame Derby’s portrait. Also Vi acre of land on the 
highway with the buildings thereon consisting of 
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two dwelling houses, a shop and outhouses, also 
a small bam across the highway.” 

It is not possible to translate die value of these bequests 
into modern dollars, but it was a very generous endow¬ 
ment in those days. 

Sarah, probably realizing that her whole idea for a 
co-educational school might be far in advance of her 
times, added a canny codicil to her will saying “if the 
rents and incomes of said funds or estate shall ever for 
the space of two years together, cease to be appropriated 
to the purposes for which they were intended, then it is 
my will that said funds or estate go to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, in trust however, that they 
forever appropriate the interest thereof to the support 
of the Professor of Anatomy and Physic”. 

The School opened its doors in 1791, just 165 years 
ago, and Sarah’s fear that it might not carry on were 
unfounded. Its reputation spread far beyond the borders 
of Hingham. In 1795, four years after the opening, 
George Washington — in answer to an inquiry from his 
cousin Col. William Washington regarding some school 
in New England where his children could receive a more 
“moral” education than they were getting in Virginia, 
wrote: 

“There are two private academies in the State of 
Massachusetts which are highly spoken of; one at 
Andover and the other at Hingham, about 20 miles 
each from Boston but in different directions. 

... I have not been able to obtain quite so accurate 
information of things at the other Academy at Hing- 
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ham; — hut understand they are placed on nearly 
the same ground as at Andover. At the former ( An¬ 
dover ) the president . . . takes in Boarders himself; 
but whether he is full or not I have not been able to 
learn; — the latter (Hingham) seems to have the 
preference as a school and may be on a par, in the 
article of board, for aught I know to the contrary — ” 

With affect, regard 
I am Your sincere friend 
G. Washington 

Many distinguished citizens have served on Derby’s 
Board of Trustees. In addition to those whom Madame 
Derby named in her “Deed of Bargain and Sale” there 
have been three governors of the Commonwealth, Chris¬ 
topher Gore; John A. Andrew; and John D. Long (also 
the Secretary of the Navy under McKinley); John Lowell, 
member of the Continental Congress, founder of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the grand¬ 
father of James Russell Lowell; Charles Francis Adams, 
the grandson of the second President of the United States 
and son of the 6th President who served as Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James during the Civil War; and Jus¬ 
tice Arthur E. Whittemore of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, who followed in the footsteps of Judge William 
Cushing as a trustee more than 150 years later. 

Sarah Derby lies buried beside Ebenezer Gay, the 
pastor she loved so well, in the little graveyard behind 
the Old Ship Church, hardly a stone’s throw from the 
land she gave to establish her school and only a few miles 
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from the great medical school that owes so much to her 
foresight and generosity. Little ragged Sarah Langley, 
the innkeepers daughter, has written her own epitaph in 
the undertakings she left behind her. 
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